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Communicated for“ The Friend.” | tious maxims committed to memory, or of) 


Two Lectures on the History of Literature, | 
with a brief sketch of the various materials 
made use of for the preservation of Know- 
ledge. 

LECTURE FIRST. 
(Concluded from page 292.) 

Writers amongst the early Hebrews were 
probably but few. ‘The Levites in the temple, 
the Scribes about the court, and those who)| 
presided in the schools of the prophets. ‘The | 
Levite received his support as a priest, the 
teacher had his emolument, the prophets their 
peace offerings and gifts, and the scribes of 
the king their rewards; but beyond these no 
recompense appears to have attended literary 
labour. ‘Their compositions which have de- 
scended to us, are all connected with their | 
history, or devoted to their religion. 

That there was a high degree of civilization, | 
and a very extensive acquaintance with many | 
of the arts and sciences in Egypt as early as | 


the time of Moses, the discoveries of Cham- | sentiment and diction to which the fervour of | 
pollion have established beyond question. Grecian enthusiasm never attained. ‘The first | 
Almost all trace of their literature has, how- | efforts of the muse were, no doubt, directed | © 


UWE RUN D. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


and in Egypt, and probably at other of the | from the inward word of truth, giving loose to 
eastern courts, the historian, the philosopher, | a sensual imagination, they formed to them- 
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and the poet received publie patronage and | selves an artificial religion, and peopled hea- 


honourable rewards. The poets and historians 
were considered as the arbiters of fame, the 
dispensers of ignominy, and the bestowers of 
glory. The philosophers, beside that they 


they derived a competent support. 


The philosophy of the Greeks appears at 
first to have been contained in a few senten- 


opinions received on the authority of tradition 


without investigation as to their origin or end. | 


As their keen wit and inventive imagination 
came to be directed to its study, great changes 
were produced, and many sects and schools of 
philosophy arose. With many good princi- 
ples and wise reflections, there was so much 
darkness and corruption in their various sys- 
tems, that they have been severally classed as 
atheistical, vicious, hypocritical, covetous, im- 
pudent, fantastical, quarrelsome, and licentious. 


A few remarks may now be hazarded re- 
specting the tendency of the literature of the 
Hebrews compared with that of the Greeks. 
Much of the poetry of the Hebrews is prior 
in point of antiquity, and superior in sublimity 
to the most polished periods of the Grecian 
muse. Having its origin in religion, elevated 
by a sense of spiritual as well as intellectual 
inspiration, it bursts forth in animated and im- 
passioned tones, and reaches an elevation of 


| ven with a host of gods and goddesses impelled 
by as evil passions, and subject to as deep 
| corruptions as could debase poor human nature. 


| Divinities impure could not ask for immacu- 


| frequently received rewards as poets and his-| late worshippers; and the authors who hymn- 
| torians, had generally their schools from which | ed forth the praises of such gods, have given 


the fascinating graces of poesy to render the 
grossest abominations attractive. ‘There flows 
not a streamlet from the crystal fountain of the 
| Grecian Helicon in which is not mingled some 
| portion of the waters of corruption. Through 
|the whole range of Hebrew and Grecian lite- 
'rature, the same difference in the general ten- 
,deney is apparent. ‘The one calls for purity, 
| meekness, and love, the other authorises anger, 
|revenge, and many of the evil and impetuous 
| passions. So loose were the Grecian ideas of 
| virtue, that Pindar applies that epithet to those 
| who succeeded at the Olympic games, or who 
| bore off the prize in the chariot races. The 
\effect of such writings must have been injuri- 
ous to the national character, although, doubt 
| less, in every individual bosom there was a 


| purer spirit at work, which unfolded to their 


,souls clearer perceptions of right, and higher 
| princigies of action, than could be gathered 
| from the works of their poets, philosophers, 


| and historians. 
} 


Had the worshippers, at the 
marble altar of the unknown God, but listened 
to his oracle in the secret of their own souls, 
|they might have left their beautiful models of 
| literature alive with the original principles of 
correct morals, elevated philosophy, and reli- 
gious truth. 


At the public feasts in Greece, besides the 


ever, perished, as has that of the Chaldeans, As- | to the praise of Him, who, creating the world, | contests in athletic exercises, musicians and 


syrians, and Phenicians. 

Of Grecian writers, Homer and Hesiod ap- 
pear to be the earliest of whose compositions 
any part has reached us. ‘The period assign- | 
ed by learned men as that wherein they flour- 
ished, was about 900 years before the Chris- | 
tian era. It would appear that the poets of | 
that age obtained their subsistence by travel- 
ling through the land, and reciting their com- 





positions at the assemblies of the citizens, the 
palaces of princes, and at public sacrifices and 
feasts. ‘These wandering minstrels were not, 
however, considered by the Greeks as beg- 
gars, or as intruders upon hospitality. On the 
contrary, their company was solicited with 
eagerness, their poetry heard with rapture, and 
their wants ministered to with delight. ‘Tra- 
cing the general stream of Grecian literature, 
we shall find her poets keeping a proud pre- 
eminence amongst her learned children even 
after her ** wise men” and historians had en- 
tered the race for literary glory. As we draw 
near to the Christian era, we find that not 
only in Greece, but in Persia, in Pergamos, 


| made it rich with poetry, and gave man a mind 
‘capable of appreciating it. 


amongst the Hebrews, had its root in religion, 
and was watered by the dew of divine inspi- 
ration. If the heart of the poet Seer ascend- 
ed to God with grateful ascriptions from that 
fountain of unerring truth, it returned laden 


with wisdom and knowledge for the rebuke of | 


the sinner, the instruction of the ignorant, and 
the consolation of the mourners. The aim, 
the tendency of his writings, is to lead others 
to the source of true elevation of thought, and 
perfect purity of soul. For this purpose he 


points out the beauty of holiness, he dwells | 


on the goodness of God, he seeks to stir up 
all the noblest emotions of nature, and to awa- 
ken a loathing of sin. 


The poetry of the Greeks had its origin in 
the fountains of natural feeling, and depended 
upon the intellect and affections of men for its 
energy, its eloquence, and its power. These 
affections were corrupt, that intellect misgui- 


ded, and poetry, under such influence, run riot 
Departing 


in the licentiousness of fiction. 





Poetry, then, | 


| poets contended, and philosophers, historians, 
}and orators recited their own compositions. 
Herodotus made public his history at the 
Olympic games. Thus the Greek writers 
| were accustomed to submit their works to the 
public, and to avail themselves of the critical 
judgment of others whilst they still lay open 
to revision. Others circulated their manu- 
scripts amongst their literary friends, that they 
|might point out defects, or suggest improve- 
|ments in the margin. ‘This trial before able 
| crities and acute judges of style, no doubt di- 
| minished the quantity whilst it improved the 
quality of the literature of the country. The 
high price of papyrus and other writing ma- 
| terials, and the great labour of transcriptions, 
no doubt, had also a happy effect in checking 
the exuberance and preventing the circulation 
lof the efforts of folly and dulness. 3ut, alas, 
for the present day, we seem to have no guard 
against the overwhelming tcrrent of literature. 
On paper of little cost, compositions of less 
value are produced, and through the stupid 
columns of an illiterate periodical press, are 
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‘reus, an Athenian writer, who having found it 
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devouring public. have no knowledge; some, it is said, were 

As a taste for literature spread, the schools | committed to the flames, and the rest disper- 
of the philosophers increased, readers multi-|sed. It appears, however, that the fragments 
plied, and this stirred up a demand for books. | were either gathered together, or a new library 
The transcribers or copiers of manuscripts now |sprung into existence, which continued to 
became numerous. ‘The multiplication of|flourish, as also did literature, in Alexandria 
copies appears to have been attended with nojuntil the capture of the city by the Arabs, 
reward or recompense to the author except|}under Omar. The books were then either 
fame. Libraries began to be formed under the | burnt to heat the public baths, according to the 
patronage of the rich, a proof of an increasing | generally received opinion of the literary 
literary taste which, at the same time, they | world, or became so dispersed that the library 
served to stimulate. ‘The first library is said|ceased to exist. Connected with that estab- 
to have been at Memphis; but no certain ac-|lished by Ptolemy Physcon, there had been 
count concerning it is to be found. The first}a museum where learned men had been sup- 
in Greece was collected at Athens, by Pisis-| ported at the public expense. Within its 
tratus, 527 years before the Christian era.|bounds they had unbroken leisure, and every 
When Xerxes desolated Attica, 480 B. C. he | facility in the pursuit of knowledge. On the 
carried this collection with him across the | destruction of this library, the museum was 
Hellespont. Selucas Nicater, king of Syria, |attached to the elder one, and continued in 
an eminent encourager of letters, after 180) literary health and vigour, until that also was 
years, restored this library to Athens. At the 
same time he returned to Greece all the other 


furnished for the depraved appetite of an ze volumes perished with the building we 








mathematics, astronomy, and geography had 


were carried to considerable perfection, but of 

its literature we know little. It has been said 
that many of the fables which have come to 
us in a Greek dress, and are accredited to 
Esop, were of Hindoo origin. 

‘Throughout the rest of the East, under the 
destructive influence of bloody and extermina- 
ting wars, darkness had gathered upon all the 
shrines of learning. ‘The Chaldean written 
| wisdom was no more, the light of Persian 
literature was extinguished, and the efforts of 
| Armenian intellect were checked or destroyed 
by Parthian barbarism, or Roman devastations. 
By the gradual waste of time, where there 
| was none to replace, through: the more rapid 

destruction by fire sweeping away the only 
| copies, the works of Chaldea and Persia have 
jutterly perished, and Armenia has saved but 
one relic of her earlier writers. 

The material of books at this time amongst 
the Greeks and Romans was very much con- 





destroyed. In the museum, the sciences of| fined to parchment and papyrus. Of the papy- 


‘rus, a great variety was brought to Rome, 


monuments of art which had been taken away |been successfully studied, and the works of|of every different quality and appearance. 


by Xerxes. For this the Athenians erected a| Euclid, Appollonius, and Eratosthenes were 
Statue to his memory at the portico of the| composed under its fostering influence. 
academy. ‘This library was taken and sent wi In Rome, libraries may date from that 
Rome by Sylla, say 85 B.C. It was either | founded by Paulus Emilius, 167 B.C. Syl- 
restored again by Hadrian, or a new one was | la broughta larger one from Athens, but neither 
founded by him in its place. King Attalus, and | were at all to be compared with that establish- 
his son Eumenes, about 200 years B. C. col-|ed by Lucullus, with the books he gathered 
lected a large library at Pergamos. This library,|in the Mithridatic war. Asinius Pollio gave 
containing from 2 to 300,000 volumes, was/one for the use of the public, as did Julius 
seized by Anthony and Cleopatra, and con-|Czsar, who placed his under the charge of 
veyed to Alexandria, to swell the royal library | the learned Varro. Augustus established two, 
there. ‘The Alexandrian library, commenced | one in the portico of Octavia, the other in the 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, jointly with his| temple of Apollo. 

father, Ptolemy Soter, B. C. 285, became pro-| My first lecture will close with the Christian 
bably the largest ever gathered before the in-|era. At this time Hebrew literature was dor- 
vention of printing. It is said to have been|mant. The poet-prophets had ceased from the 
begun at the suggestion of Demetrius Phile-| fountains of Israel, and her noble strains of 
harmony and devotion were now scarcely 
known to her children in the language in 
which they were written. ‘The Hebrew was 


necessary to flee from his country, had taken 
up his abode at Alexandria. Demetrius was 
appointed to superintend the collecting books, |no longer the spoken language of the shep- 
and was very industrious in gathering the} herds and the vine-dressers on her mountains, 
literature of all nations—Jewish, Chaldee, | the tillers of her vallies, or the merchants and 
Persian, Ethiopian, Greek, and Latin. Before | artisans of her Roman governed cities. Her 
the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the library | scribes, her lawyers, and her priests might be 
contained more than 100,000 volumes. ‘The | able to read the sacred records in its native 
successors of Philadelphus, being patrons of} tongue, but the Greek translation made at 
learning, devoted much attention to increasing | Alexandria under the auspices of Ptolemy 
this, until Ptolemy Physcon commenced a sec- | Philadelphus was generally in use. 

ond in Alexandria. So eager was thisking to} Greece had been plundered of her stores of 
urge on the growth of the new concern, that|learning and art, which, with many of her 
he seized on every manuscript which came | literary children, were now located at Rome. 
into Egypt, and having had it carefully tran-| Grecian literature had been highly patronised 
scribed, he gave the copy to the owner, and|at Pergamos, and was still at Alexandria, and 
kept the original for his own library. The|in the capital of the world in a flourishing 
first collection is said to have contained at one| condition. At home and abroad it was vigo- 
time 700,000 volumes. These volumes were, | rous, yet gave evident token of having passed 


a 


The fairest and finest was called Augustus, 
after the emperor. ‘Transcribers were now 2 
very numerous class, and in the cities of 
Greece and at Alexandria they held an hon- 
|ourable rank in society, and were amply re- 
paid for their labour. In Rome, however, 
those employed at this business were chiefly 
educated household slaves, who not only tran- 
| scribed books, glued the copies into volumes, 
| polished them with pumice stone, and took 
|charge of their masters’ libraries, but wrote 
their letters, read to them, and assisted them 
|in their studies. The amount of books daily 
produced had very much increased, and they 
now became an article of merchandise, and the 
sale of them a distinct trade. Although many 
libraries had been destroyed, and many books 
once kuown had perished before the Christian 
|era, yet at that time, in their public libraries, 
‘and in their private dwellings were hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, the result of active 
imagination, acute reasoning, and deep re- 
search, which have never come down to us. 

Here, then, I close my first lecture, amid 
the light and glory of that literary sunset 
already passing away ;—a sunset soon lost in 
evening shadows, which were to deepen and 
darken until the blackness of mental midnight 
enveloped the universe of mind. 


| 


j 
| 


| 





On the Habiis and Instincts of Animals. By 
William Swainson. A. C. G., Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of several Foreign 
Academies. 

(Continued from p. 301.) 
Chapter III. treats of the passions of animals. 


however, small, being many of them no more|its prime. Athens, however, bore a pre-| We shall select a few passages. 


than a chapter of a history, or a book of a poem. | eminent character for learning and refinement, 


Among reptiles, one species of the tortoise, 


When Julius Cesar besieged Alexandria, the | and in her schools were educated many of the| the 7’estudo caretta, is exceedingly bold and 
second library was accidentally burnt, and the| most illustrious citizens of Rome. These | fierce, attacking its adversaries with its feet and 
old one appears to have been much lessened, | schools continued to flourish until suppressed | strong jaws with the utmost vigour. The 
if not totally dispersed. The 200,000 volumes | in the sixth century by the emperor Justinian. | crocodile, though very voracious, does not ap- 
from Pergamos, deposited by Anthony and| At Rome, at the commencement of this era,| pear to be an untameable animal,—instances 
Cleopatra, again revived the library, which | literature was at its height, whether we con-|having been quoted of its becoming tame, and 
continued to increase until Theophilus, Patri-|sider the talent and vigour of her native|in some degree gentle to its keeper. ‘The 
arch of Alexandria, in his zeal against hea-| writers, or the polish and learning of the for-| male of the common Iguana is stated to exhi- 
thenism, destroyed the temple of Serapis in| eign ones who found patronage within her. In| bit a warm attachment towards the female, 
which it was kept, A. D. 390. How many of|India, at this period, the arts and sciences| whom he will, though usually of a gentle dis- 
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ver, the pewit, and numerous other land birds, 
The nimble and the green lizard of Carolina, | to blind the vigilance and divert the attention 
we are told, ‘‘has every quality that can de-| of those who ‘may come near their little ones, 
light the eye, or interest the beholder in its | is equally curious. The partridges, both male 
favour,”’ being at once beautiful, active, useful, | and female, conduct their young out to feed, 
patient, and industrious. Most of the veno-| and carefully assist them in their search for 
mous serpents, particularly the cobra di ca- | food. But, if disturbed in the midst of this 
pello, or hooded snake, are extremely irritable | employment, the male, after first giving the 
and revengeful: but others, like the boa tribe, | alarm by uttering a peculiar cry of distress, 
and most of the innoxious genera, are at once | throws himself directly in the way of danger, 
courageous and peaceable ; powerful, indeed, | and endeavours, by feigning lameness or ina- 
when assailed, but never attacking except from | bility to fly, to distract the attention and mis- 


position, defend with the most obstinate fury. 








necessity. 

In birds the passions are much more acute 
and perceptible. It is when we enter the | 
umbrageous woods, and look around amongst | 
its feathered iohabitents, that sounds of joy, 
and indications of love open before us. A} 
thousand varied notes, and some of the sweet- 
est melody reach our ears; while all, from the 
soft cooing of the dove to the cackling of the 
common hen, express some latent feeling of 
tenderness or fear, hope or expectation. ‘The | 
turtle-dove woos his bride with his plaintive | 
song, placing himself in the most winning at- 
titude, and overwhelming her with caresses ; | 
while the little love-parrot sits beside his mate, | 
and feeds her by disgorging into her bill. If} 
one dies, the other is impressed with the deep- 
est sorrow, and seldom survives its beloved 
partner. Many of the parrot family are well 
known to evince a strong und lasting affection 
towards each other. Bonnet mentions the mu-| 
tual affection of a pair of those called love birds, 
who were confined in the same cage. At last, 
the female falling sick, her companion evinced 
the strongest marks of attachment; he carried 
all the food from the bottom of the cage and 
fed her on her perch: and when she expired, 
her unhappy mate went round and round her, | 
in the greatest agitation, attempting to open 
her bill and give her nourishment. He then 
gradually languished, and survived her death 
only a few months. 

It is in the parental charecter, however, that 
birds evince their strongest feelings. Itis in 
this capacity that every nerve is exerted, every 
power employed, every sacrifice cheerfully | 
made. Self seems no longer to be considered, 
danger no more dreaded; and death itself 
is braved, if it secure the safety of their 
young. The timid hen, casting away her) 
fears, appears with a new spirit when sur- 
rounded by her youthful progeny; and she 
assumes an air of courage and defiance which 
evinces a determination ‘to assault any enemy 
who may approach. The most feeble birds, 
at the season of incubation, assault the strong 
and fierce ; the weakest will assail the most 
powerful. It is a well known fact, that a pair 
of ravens, which dwells in a cavity of the rock 
of Gibralter, would never suffer a vulture or 
eagle to approach the nest, but would drive 
them away with every appearance of fury. 
The missel thrush, during the breeding sea- 
son, will fight even the magpie or jay. And the 
female titmouse will frequently allow herself to 
be made a prisoner rather than quit her nest; or 
if she herself escape, she will speedily return, 
menacing the invaders by hissing like a snake, 
and biting all who approach her: this we have 
ourselves experienced. ‘The artifices employ- 
ed by the partridge, the lapwing, the ring plo- 








ling with her wings, 


| young : she rises from the ground with a loud 


| said they employ numberless arts to draw off| 


lead the efforts of the enemy,—thus giving his 
mate time to conduct her little brood toa place 
of security. ‘*A partridge,” says White, 
**came out of a ditch, and ran along, shiver- 
and crying out as if| 
wounded, and unable to get from us. While 
the dam feigned this distress, a boy, who at- 
tended me, saw the brood, which was small. 
and unable to fly, run for shelter into an old) 
fox’s hole under the bank.” The lapwing 
pushes forward to meet her foes, employing 
every art to allure them from the abode of her| 


screaming voice, as if just flushed from hatch- 
ing, though, probably, at the same time not 
within a hundred yards from the nest; she 
afterwards whines and screams round the in- 
vaders; and invariably becomes more clamor- 
ous as she retires further from the nest. The | 
ring plover will flutter along the ground as if 
crippled; and if pursued, will hasten to a short’ 
distance, stretch out its feathers, and appear 
to ** tumble heels over head,” till it has enticed 
its enemy to a distance ; while, on similar 
occasions, the pewit resorts to the same ex-| 
pedient of appearing wounded as soon as it| 
perceives the approach of a stranger. Shel-| 
drakes are equally ingenious: during the peri- | 
od of incubation, which lasts thirty days, the | 
male keeps watch on some adjoining hillock, 
which he only leaves that he may satisfy the 
calls of hunger, or occupy the post of the fe-| 
male while she quits it for food. After the| 
young are hatched, the parents lead, or some- | 
|times carry them in their bill, towards the| 


sea; and if interrupted in their progress, it is| 





the attention of the observer. 

The eider duck, and some other birds, pluck | 
the down off their own bodies to shelter and | 
comfort their helpless young. Others will | 
voluntarily undergo the pains of hunger for 
the same object; refusing to leave their nests | 
until perfectly exhausted from want of suste- 
nance ; while some, again, are carefully provi- | 
ded with food by their mates,—most of whom, | 
like the sheldrake, watch somewhere near, to| 
ward off, or to give timely notice of the ap- 
proach of danger, and to while away the time 
by his song. ‘The blue-bellied parrakeet is an| 
instance both ef parental and connubial attach- 
ment. This bird, like the eider duck, lines' 
its nest with the down stripped from its own} 
breast; and La Vaillant informs us that it re- 
ceives the most assiduous attentions from the 
male during the whole progress of nidification, | 
—both afterwards uniting to display the same 
affection towards their young; these latter, for | 
the first six months after they are hatched, are 
frequently seen seated by the side of their mo- 





ther, while her faithful partner places himself| but of flowers. 





close by, and if unable to reach the little ones, 
he gives their food to her, and she distributes 
itto her progeny. Innumerable instances may 
be quoted of other birds which train their 
young in a manner equally indicative of paren- 
tal love. ‘Thus, some of the eagles take out 
their young before they are fully grown, on 
purpose to teach them the art necessary for 
securing their prey. ‘The female lark con- 
ducts hers to exercise their powers of flight, 
herself fluttering over their heads, directing 
their motions, and preserving them fiom dan- 
ger. Even the butcher-bird, or common wood- 
chat shrike, continues her regard for her off- 
spring even after they have obtained maturity ; 
while the latter reward her care by assisting 
her in providing for the support of all until 
the following spring. We may close these 
familiar instances of parental tenderness, ex- 
hibited more particularly by our native birds, 
with the following anecdote, recorded by 
White, of Shelborne :—* ‘The common fly- 
catcher (the stoparola, of Ray) builds every 
year in the vines that grow on the walls of my 
house. A pair of these little birds had, one 
year, inadvertently placed their nest on a naked 
bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being 
aware of the inconvenience that followed : but 
a hot sunny season coming on before the brood 
was half fledged, the reflection of the wall be- 
came insupportable, and must inevitably have 
| destroyed the young, had not affection suggest- 
ed an expedient, and prompted the parent 
| birds to hover over the nest all the hotter hours, 
while with wings expanded, and mouths ga- 


|ping for breath, they screened off the heat 


from their suffering offspring.” The courage 
of the drongo shrikes, found in Africa, is not 
less striking than that of their natural allies or 
prototypes, the tyrant shrikes of America. 
‘‘ This bird,’ observes Dr. Burchell, “is re- 
| markable for its boldness: whenever hawks 


| or ravens approach its nest, it flies out upon 


them with incredible fury, and drives them 
away with a harsh, angry noise, attacking the 
obtruder on its dwelling in the rear, and pur- 
suing him to a considerable distance. ‘That a 
bird, not much larger than a swallow, should 


have courage to attack another so many times 
larger, and that, 


too, a hawk, is a singular 
fact, but not more extraordinary than the evi- 
dent fear and precipitation wish which its 
enemy hastens to get out of its reach.” 

Birds, however, like men, experience - 
besides the gentler passions. ‘The fiercenes 


| of the rapacious order is well known ; and the 


obstinacy with which combats are carried on, 
even by domestic fowls, is known to every 
one. But who would suppose that the small- 
est of all the feathered tribes—the humming 
birds—would exhibit the most violent, though, 
at the same time, ludicrous paroxysms of rage. 
Pennant, when speaking of the trochilus colu- 
bris of North America, observes, ‘“* The most 
violent passions sometimes agitate their little 
breasts : they often have dreadful contests, 
when numbers happen to dispute the same 
flower: they will tilt against each other with 
such fury, as if they meant to transfix their 
antagonists with their long bills.” It may be 
truly said, that these little creatures are sadly 
prone to quarrel over their eups—not of wine, 
We have frequently seen 
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four or five engaged in a flying fight, when 
disputing the possession of a flowery tree in 
the forests of Brazil. At such times they fly 
so swiltly that the eye can scarcely follow 
them. ‘The violent quarrels of sparrows, par- 
ticularly in the pairing season, is familiar to 
mest of our readers; but although desperate 
for the moment, they appear to be soon re- 
conciled. 


(To be continued.) 
Vesuvius, Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 
1839. 


Whoever sojourns at Naples, were it only 
but a day, experiences the irresistible desire 
of going to see what is passing at the botiom 
of that crater which perpetually smokes. It is 
especially towards evening, when the sun has 
disappeared beneath the horizon, that the va- 
pours of Vesuvius assume a denser tint, and 
deck its summit with a bouquet of brighter 
whiteness. At Resina you find horses, don- | 
keys, and conductors, who convey travellers 
half way up the mountain to the spot called | 
the **Hermitage.”’ ‘This first ride is not an 
uninteresting one. Here nature is not yet 
dead. You pass through vineyards, planted in | 
ashes, which yield the celebrated Lachryma 
Christa wine, two sorts of which there are 
much inferior to their fame; then come some 
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tain their depth, you distinctly perceive with-) One can still distinguish the places allotted 
in hand-reach the flame bending upon itself,|to the magistrates, the scene behind which the 
dense, quiet, and almost limpid; it discharges | actors withdrew, and a number of objects which 
clouds of sulphuric acid gas, which excite |excite in the traveller mingled astonishment 
a cough, and soon compel the observer to|and emotion. ‘There are also at Herculaneum 
quit the spot. The ground, if such a name|a forum surrounded with porticoes and tem- 
can be given to the dangerous floor which | ples, which are almost all of them damaged, 
covers the orifice of the volcano, is strewed | and a gaol with old rusty iron bars, to which the 
with gray lava, ashes, melting sulphur, and| prisoners were chained—a melancholy feature 
pyrite substances, whence escapes, at inter- ‘of all umes and places, and a monotonous em- 
vals, a white smoke, which affects your eyes |blem of human society at all periods. As you 
and lungs, and yet you cannot retire without|leave these excavations, which have as yet 
reluctance from that awful scene. One can| made little progress, and cannot be much ex- 
scarcely conceive how that crater, so narrow | tended without endangering the safety of Por- 
in its lower part, has vomited heaps of lava) tici, you distinctly perceive several strata of 
large enough to form a mountain four times as| lava, proving beyond a doubt that Herculane- 
bulky as the Vesuvius itself, without mention-|um was drowned in repeated eruptions of Ve- 
ing the ashes, small pebbles, and masses of | suvius, 
boiling water, which the wind has sometimes| ‘The difficulty of carrying on the excavations 
carried to enormous distances. at so great a depth, and under the very fopnda- 
Notwithstanding its fearful aspect, the Ve-| tions of a new town, has caused the ruins of 
suvius may be easily approached even when its | Herculaneum to be almost abandoned for those 
irruptions take place. ‘The lava itself, whose | of Pompeia, which present a far more strik- 
progress is so formidable and inflexible, ad-| ing interest. At Herculaneum there are only 
vances with extreme slowness. One has time |catacombs. At Pompeia the Romans entirely 
to avoid or fly before it. The slightest obsta-| revive; the houses stand, and are furnished 
cle stops it; it turns round objects, burns them | and ornamented with picturesque paintings, 
if they be combustible, and envelopes and pe-|the cellars are stocked as well as the tables; 
trifies them as it cools if they be not so. ‘Thus |in more than one dwelling the dinner has been 
it is that the city of Hereulancum has been | found on the table, and the skeletons of the 
sealed into a semi-metallic mass, and, as it} guests round it. And then you enter every 








nameless trees, the foremost sentinels of vege-| Pompeia has disappeared under a discharge 
tation, which the next eruption will devour, | from Vesuvius, under a shower of ashes and 
and, lastly, you reach the “ Hermitage,” sur- | little stones, which have gradually, though ra- 
rounded on al! sides, save one, by the lava of | pidly, covered it, just as certain Alpine villages 
1794, 1810, 1813, and 1822. Here you alight, 
and enter a region of chaos. No more trees, 
vegetation, birds, or insects are to be seen.|has been expended in uncovering but a few 
Every thing is dark, bristling with points, rent | small parts of Herculaneum, namely, its thea- 
into deep and rugged fractures, covered with | tre, which continues hid in utter darkness: 
scoria, of a sulphurous smell, which tear your | whilst a third part of Pompeia has been clear- 
feet before they burn them. You are now at/ed, exhibits itself to the open sky, and renders 
the foot of the cone; all that remains to be | us contemporary with its inhabitants. Let us, 
done is to ascend vertically along the external | therefore, hasten down the Vesuvius and view 
sides of the volcano, halting on your way to| its ravages, which have been miraculously pre- 
cast a glance at a lateral plateau, called La| served for us in its whole splendour, a city of 
Somma, which was no doubt, at one time, the | thirty thousand souls buried for eighteen hun- 
main focus of Vesuvius. dred years past. 

If your heart has not failed you along this} Herculaneum and Pompeia seem both very 
ladder of dried lava, you will reach the top of | distant from the focus of Vesuvius. ‘They are 
the voleano in three quarters of an hour. Here | now separated from it by inhabitants and cul- 
the sight begins—a terrible, original, and un-| tivated spaces, which have been conquered 
expected one, notwithstanding all the descrip- | from the lava and recovered from the volcano. 
tions given of it. Imagine a funnel five hun-|'The village of Portici is built upon the roofs 
dred metres deep, whose upper edges present | of the first of these two cities, which was pe- 
innumerable crevices, whilst from the lower | trified on the day of its death, and into the 
part tise clouds of sulphurous vapour, which | tomb of which one descends as into a mine, 
escape by numberless apertures, bordered with | by a sort of shaft, encling at the theatre where, 
dust of a lively orange colour. If you stop to|it is conjectured, the inhabitants were assem- 
admire in the distance the city of Naples softly | bled when the eruption surprised them. It 
spreading round the gulf, and at your feet the | was in 1689 that the ruins of the city made 
ever-smoking crater, you feel the fire penetrat- | their appearance for the first time in an exca- 
ing your boots, and the guide will urge you to | vation made at random, which was resumed in 
walk, in order to avoid accidents. The ground, | 1720, and finally organised in 1738 with ad- 
when strongly struck, yields a certain metallic | miravie success. ‘The discovery of the theatre 
sound, and as you go round the mountain you | and of every thing else has taken place since 
meet with gaping apertures, at the bottom of} that period. The theatre is of Greek architec- 
which burns a red and fattish flame. I have|ture, it is ornamented with a fine front, and 
plunged into one of these pits a long chestnut-| with marble columns standing on the stage 
tree stick, fresh cut, and covered with its still | itself; the spectators occupied twenty-one rows 
moist bark, and it has instantly caught fire. As | of steps, with a gallery above embellished with 
you kneel before these infernal gates to ascer- | bronze statues. 





were, cast in the lava which now covers it.| where on the same floor; and as the ashes, 


which lie but a few mefres thick upon the an- 
cient buildings, are cleared, the town appears, 
as ours come to light again when the snow 
melts in mountainous countries. You arrive 


disappear beneath the snow in our severe win-| by a suburb wholly lined with Roman tombs, 
ters. Such is the reason why so much money | and walk over a Roman pavement, worn out 


by Roman vehicles; you may enter the inn: 
there are the stables, with the rings to fasten 
the horses; close by is the farrier, with his 
sign over his door. If you penetrate into one 
of these tombs, you will find urns, containing 
ashes, hair, and fragments of calcined bones. 
Every where are displayed inscriptions, un- 
affected, dignified, and touching, such as the 
epitaph dedicated by a woman to her husband: 
*Servilia, to the friend of her soul.’ Let us 
advance; we are in the town. ‘T’o the right 
of the gate you behold the guardian’s sentry- 
box cut into the stone. Take the footway, for 
there are footways at Pompeia, Reman foot- 
ways, with posts at intervals on both sides, 
footways wherein one ceases not to gaze on 
wheel-ruts made eighteen hundred years ago. 

Whom do you wish to be taken to? You 
have but to speak—the names are written on 
the door of every house, in large red letters. 
Here is an apothecary’s shop, with his drags 
in phials, with surgical instruments, and bal- 
sams still yielding a smell. 

Let us, then, pay a few visits; we are in a 
baker's shop, and here is the flour-grindstone ; 
suppose a stone sugarloaf, covered with an ex- 
tinguisher also of stone—rub the one against 
the other, after throwing some corn between 
them, and you have a Roman mill. This 
wretched piece of machinery was entrusted to 
the hands of slaves. But I have reserved a 
surprise for you; here is some bread—do you 
read the baker’s name hollowed out of that 
earbonised pancake ; take and break it. Open 
that cupboard, you will find there preserved 











olives, dried figs, lentils, and eatables of all | 
A saucepan has been carried to | 
the Naples Museum, containing a piece of | 


descriptions. 


meat, as well preserved as by Appert’s pro- 
cess. What a number of meals Vesuvius in- 
terrupted on that woful day ! 

I nevertheless do not think that the Romans 
were great eaters. I have carefully explored a 
number of kitchens and dining rooms at Pom- 
peia, and I have found, even in the richest 
houses, but very trifling cooking apparatus, and 
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Origin of the Names of the several United 
States. 


Maine was so called as early as 1623, from 
Maine, in France, of which Henrietta Maria, 
queen of England, was at that time proprietor. 

New-Hampshire was the name given to the 
territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company 
to Capt. John Mason, by patent, Nov. 7, 1629, | 
with reference to the patentee, who was gover- 
nor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 


miniature table utensils. ‘Their plates were real 
saucers, and the tables upon which the dinner 
was served up but little stands, in general of 
stone or marble, which could hold but one dish 
at a time. ‘The guests lay down around as 
soldiers round their mess. What is admirable, 
delightful, charming, and overwhelming to us 
barbarians of the nineteenth century, is the 
exquisite pureness and delicacy of shape of all | 
the utensils which served in Roman domestic | 
life. One must see those candelabras, lamps, | 
vases of all sizes, those charming little bronze | 
calefactors (for every thing was of bronze,) | 
those tripods, scales, beds, chairs, those grace- | 
ful and so ingeniously wrought shields which | 
fill up whole rooms at the Naples Museum. | 
One must, above all, see the toilet arsenal of | 
the Roman ladies, their combs, tooth-picks, | 
curling irons, and the pots of vegetable or mi-| 
neral rouge found in a boudoir. ‘Thus the) 
Roman ladies used rouge and deceived people, | 
just as is practised now-a-days; they wore, | 
like our ladies, those necklaces, rings, and ridi- 
culous ear-rings which add nothing to beauty 
and diminish not ugliness. How times resem- 
ble one another, in spite of the space that 
separates them. | 

Above thirty streets of Pompeia are now re- | 
stored to light; it is a third part of the town. 
The walls which formed its ancient inclosure 
have been recognised; a magnificent amphi- 
theatre, a theatre, a forum, the temple of Isis, 
that of Venus, and a number of other buildings 
have been cleared. The secret stairs by which 











| 


| 


Vermont was so called by the inhabitants 
in their declaration of independence, Jan. 16, 
1777, from French verd mont, green mountain. 

Massachussets was so called from Massa- 





chusetts Bay, and that from the Massachusetts 
| tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood of Bos- 


ton. ‘The tribe is thought to have derived its| 
name from the blue hills of Milton. ‘1 had} 
learned,” says Roger Williams, ‘that the Mas- | 
sachusetts was so called from the Blue Hills.” 

Rhode Island was so called in 1644, in re-| 
ference to the island of Rhodes, in the Medi- | 
terranean. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian | 
name of its principal river. Connecticut is a 
Moheakaneew word, signifying /ong river. 

New York was so called in 1664, in refer- 
ence to the Duke of York and Albany, to 
whom this territory was granted by the King! 
of England. 

New-Jersey was so called in 1664, from the 
island of Jersey, on the coast of France, the 
residence of the family of Sir George Carteret, 
to whom this territory was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after 
William Penn. 

Delaware was so called in 1703, from the 
Delaware Bay, on which it lies, and which 
received its name from Lord de la War, who 
died in this bay. 

Maryland was so called in honour of Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of Charles I., in his patent 
to Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1584, after Eliza- 


i 





the priests of those times slily crept to prompt) beth, the virgin queen of England. 


the oracles have been detected. On beholding 
so many monuments which display in so lively 
a manner the importance of public and the in- 
dependence of private life among the Romans, 
it is impossible to resist a feeling of sadness 
and melancholy. Behold, along that fall of 
earth, the vestige of the breast of a woman 
who was buried alive and stiffened by death— 
behold the stones of that well, worn by the 
rubbing of the ropes—examine that guard- 
house, covered with caricatures of soldiers ;— 


one might suppose that the Roman people still |. 


existed, and that we were but strangers in one 
of their towns. Who knows what future dis- 
coveries may be made in those august ruins! 
Murat employed upon them 2000 men every 
year. Only 60 men and 1000/. are now em- 
ployed upon them. ‘The excavations proceed, 
in consequence, with dismal slowness, how- 
ever great may be the interest which his Sici- 
lian majesty takes in their success. It is not 
to Rome—devastated and disfigured Rome— 
that one must go to study the Romans—it is 
to Pompeia. Pompeia, as regards antiquities, 
is worth all Italy together. 


Carolina was so called by the French in 
1564, in honour of King Charles IX. of 
France. 

Georgia was so called in 1732, in honour 
of King George II. 

Alabama was so called in 1817, from its 
principal river. 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its 
western boundary. Mississippi is said to de- 
note the whole river, i. e., the river formed by 
the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called in honour of Louis 
XIV. of France. 

Tennessee was so called in 1796, from its 
principal river. ‘The word Ten-assee is said 
to signify a curved spoon. 

Kentucky was so called in 1792, from its 
principal river. 

Illinois was so called in 1809, from its 
principal river. ‘The word is said to signify 
the river of men. 

Indiana was so called in 1809, from the 
American Indians. 

Ohio was so called in 1802, from its south- 
ern boundary. 

Missouri was so called in 1821, from its 
principal river. 





Michigan was so called in 1805, from the 
lake on its border. 

Arkansas was so called in 1819, from its 
principal river. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de 
Leon in 1572. [Robertson says they called 
it Florida on account of its flowers. | 

Columbia was so called in reference to Co- 
lumbus. 

Wisconsin was so called from its principal 
river. 

Jowa was so called from its principal river. 

Oregon was so called from its principal river. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Sporting through the forest wide; 
Playing by the water side ; 
Wandering o'er the heathed fells ; 
Down within tue woodland dells ; 
All among the mountains wild ; 
Dwelleth many a little child! 

In the baron’s hull of pride ; 

By the poor man’s dull fireside ; 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean ; 
Little children may be seen ! 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every where ! 
In the fair isles of the main ; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain glen; 
Among the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone ; 
Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone ; 
On a league of peopled ground ; 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them! They, in me, 
Move a kindly sympathy ! 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonders so intense, 
And their small experience ! 

Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known ; 
*Mid its labours and its cares ; 
*Mid its sufferings and its snares. 
Fiee from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and Ife, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod 
In the presence of our God ! 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide ! 


SINGULAR PATENT. 


A patent of a somewhat singular description 
has lately been taken out; it is for an inven- 
tion to supersede the ordinary wooden letters 
usually fixed upon the facia of shop windows. 
The new letters are made of porcelain, of 
every form and hue, and when fixed up, pre- 
sent a beautiful and attractive appearance. ‘The 
facility of cleansing them is not the least of 
their qualifications; for with a sponge they are 
immediately brought to their pristine beauty 
and elegance. ‘They will not exceed the old 
wooden letters in price, and they will last for 
ever; therefore, with beauty, economy, dura- 
bility, and facility of cleansing to back them, 
it will be strange indeed if they do not suc- 
ceed in charming the shopkeepers into their 
speedy adoption. Some of the patterns are 
positively quite elegant, particularly the golden 
ones, and, being glazed, present a dazzling 
and animated appearance. ‘They are not quite 
ready for public use; but it is expected they 
will soon arrive from the manufactory in Stai- 
fordshire.—- Foreign Paper. 
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The editor of the Friend is requested to re- | opinion we have advanced. The turn thus 
publish the article on Charity, signed J. K.| given to conversation soon degenerates into 
contained in the number dated 10th mo. 24, | scandal or tale-bearing, and a friend is injured 
1835. It was written at the time Elisha Bates /|in his reputation, or judged and condemned 
was giving so much uneasiness to some Friends | without the opportunity of being heard in his 
by his sentiments and the course he was pur-|defence. It would require a volume to de- 
suing; and when the charge of tale-bearing | scribe the various forms which this pernicious 


and detraction was pretty freely and openly | hebis assumes in order to insinuate itself, and | 


advanced against those who were honest|its secret and plausible devices for sapping the 
enough to express their uneasiness respecting | foundations of fellowship and union, and de- 
him. Advantage sometimes arises from bring- | stroying the character and influence of those 
ing into view the opinions which individuals | who are the unconscious and often innocent 
have expressed when they thought it was pro-| victims of its machinations. How much more 
per to raise their voices against error, and when | conducive to the general good of society, to 
they rejected the charge of tale-bearing and de- | the increase of love and harmony, to the fur- 
traction as utterly futile, as applied to those | therance of united and persevering effort in the 
who spoke “against the principles and con-| great cause of religion and virtue, and to our 
duct of persons,” ‘in order that the commu-|own purity and peace of mind would it be, to 
nity, whether civil or religious, may be warned | limit our conversation to things calculated to 
of the danger arising from their teaching, their | edify one another in love, to animate and en- 
influence or example.” a in good works, and to strengthen our 
— |faith in those precious doctrines and testimo- 

For“ The Friend.” | nies, which, from the concurrent evidence of 
the Spirit of God and the Holy Scriptures, our 
'Society has been convinced are the truths of 
the gospel as it is in Jesus. 

The remedy for this evil must primarily be 
sought in the renovation of heart which it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit to effect within 
us. A patient endurance of its regenerating 
baptism will thoroughly change the whole 
character, new desires and aflections will be 
|indueed, new dispositions and heavenly mo- 
| tives will actuate us, holier and higher objects 
| occupy our minds, and the whole man assume 
|a more exalted and dignified character, the 
|grand distinguishing feature of which will be, 
ilove to God, and love to the whole family of 
mankind, 

But in checking the evil under discussion, 
there are many instrumental helps. If none 
were disposed to listen to tale-bearing and 
detraction, few would be found hardy enough 
to persist in it. The relish with which we 
listen, the readiness with which we join in the 
censure, and the pleasure we evince in hear- 
ing something new, are the reward of the tale- 
bearer. If we withhold these, much of the 
inducement for continuing the practice wiil be 
taken away. Let us then watch over one 
another in love ; endeavour to discountenance 
the practice by kind and tender admonitions, 
and to direct conversation to useful or innocent 
topics, and always avoid introducing our 
friends or their characters as subjects of com- 
mon and familiar discourse. 

I must not, however, conclude these hints 
without drawing a distinction which I think 
the support of truth against error requires us 
to make. It is not always detraction or tale- 
bearing to speak against the principles and 
conduct of persons. ‘There are circumstances 


CHARITY. 


That charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, which neither thinketh nor maketh evil, 
and which, while it abhorreth whatever is 
wrong, cleaves to those things that are good, | 
is essential to the preservation oi every reli- 
gious community. Between this heavenly 
affection, and that busy, tattling spirit, which 
is prying into the failings of others, and re-| 
porting them to the disadvantage of a brother 
or sister, there is as wide a separation as be- 
tween light and darkness, Christ and Belial. 
The former is the accompaniment of the wis- 
dom which cometh down from above, and is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of merey and of good fruits ; 
while the latter is the product of the wisdom | 
from beneath, which is declared to be earthly, 
sensual, devilish. ‘The contrast is strong, yet 
not more so than the fruits of the two fully 
justify ; for as one tends to strengthen the 
bonds of Christian union, to increase our love 
for the brethren, to cover those weaknesses to 
which our frail nature is incident, and teaches 
us to forgive as we hope to be forgiven: the 
other magnifies the failings of our friends, and 
creates many imaginary ones; makes us cen- 
sorious and severe toward them, sows the 
seeds of disesteem and discord, and breaks the 
ties both of social and religious union. It was 
a deep conviction of the ruinous consequence | 
resulting from this vice, which induced our 
early Friends so strongly to deprecate it, to 
eaution their brethren against the first tempta- 
tions to its commission, and endeavour to for- 
tify their good resolutions by the strongest 
guards. ‘The yearly meeting has again and 
again repeated those advices, and in order to| 
incite to constant vigilance the query is re-| 
quired to be answered every three months, | which demand an open and honest exposure 
“Are tale-bearing and detraction discouraged !”’ | of the course pursued by individuals, both in 

Perhaps there is no error to which we are| principle and practice, in order that the com- 
more liable, through mere inadvertence, than | munity, whether civil or religious, may be 
detraction. Without any malevolent feeling | warned of the danger arising from their teach- 
or intention, we begin to converse respecting! ing, their influence, or example. To conceal 
acquaintances, perhaps advert to their eonduct| the improper conduct or the false principles of 
in some particular case, and almost without) others, where that concealment would enable 
thought, pass an opinion respecting it; this | them to pursue that conduct with impunity, 
leads to something further, and other eri | oF to spread those principles more successfully, 
sures are made to corroborate or justify the | to the injury of others, would be to make our- 

















| selves partakers in other men's sins, and to 
jincur a fearful responsibility. In such cir- 
|cumstances it becomes a duty, as faithtul 
watchmen, to sound the alarm, to put our 
friends and others on their guard, to acquaint 
|them with their danger, and at the same time 
|to watch over our own spirit with the closest 

scrutiny, that motives of an improper charac- 
| ter are not harboured in our breasts. 

When the eminent apostle to the gentiles 
told the Galatians, in his epistle, that he with- 
stood Peter to the face, because he was to 
blame for dissembling with the Jews, (Gal. 
chap. ii.); when he warned Timothy that 
Hymeneus and Philetus were vain and pro- 
|fane babblers, that Phygellus and Hermogenes 
had turned away from him, and that Demus 
had forsaken him, having loved this present 





world; we cannot for a moment suppose that 
he was guilty of tale-bearing and detraction, 
but rather that he saw it necessary to warn his 
fellow professors for the preservation of the 
chureh, and counteracting the influence their 
example might have in leading others out of 
the right way of the Lord. So in his epistle 
to the Romans he says, ‘I beseech you, bre- 
thren, mark them which cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned, and avoid them.”’ 

That cases have arisen in the church since 
that day, demanding similar treatment, eannot 
be controverted. In our Society, when Wil- 
kinson, Story, Rogers, Perot and Keith, erred 
from the faith, and lighted up the fires of dis- 
cord in the church, the honourable and faithful 
men whom we most admire as the instruments 
in the divine hand for building up the Society, 
Fox, Barclay, Penn, Pennington, and Ell- 
wood, with many others, laboured abundantly, 
by word and writing, to expose their errors, 
and preserve the members from the infection 
of their heresies. Surely they were not 
chargeable either with detraction or calumny. 

What have been the events of our own day? 
They have taught us a lesson by which we 
may well profit. When the promoters of the 
recent schism sought to spread through the 
peaceful borders of the Society their antichris- 
tian principles, how earnestly did they labour 
to brand as detraction and calumny every eflort 
to put Friends on their guard against the dis- 
organizing doctrines, and how adroitly did 
they manage, how constantly did they play 
upon the words “love,” and “charity,” in 
order to give the impression that the discord 
which followed their course was the effect of 
the opposition to their ministry, and to the 
promulgation of their infidelity in social cir- 
cles. ‘They would have had us believe that 
their characters were so sacred, that even the 
repetition by others of sentences to which they 
were daily giving publicity, was detraction, 
and they actually found men weak and blind 
enough to go through the formalities of a mock 
disownment, to support the idea. But how 
preposterous and absurd is the sentiment! No 
marvel that the schismatics should eagerly 
grasp at a doctrine so convenient; for while 
they may be industriously propagating their 
heresies, however pernicious, the faithful 
Christian, who, as a watchman at his post, 
lifts a warning voice to arrest the evil, and 
preserve his fellow professors from the con- 
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tagion, is branded as a tale-bearer and calum-| the globe have denounced it as piratical, and| United States and sent to Cuba and ports in 
niator. prescribed for those who may be found em-|the Cape de Verd islands, where a sale, real 
Where a person publicly avows sentiments | ployed in it the awful punishment of death ; or pretended, is effected to a foreigner, and a 
adverse to the faith of a religious body with| yet the information which we have obtained |few foreigners are taken on board—the Ame- 
which he is connected, and persists in that|from various sources of unquestionable au- rican officers still retaining their places. With 
avowal, or where his practice contravenes the | thenticity, has led to the sorrowful conviction |this mixed crew the vessel proceeds, under 
principles of that society, and his example, | that this iniquitous commerce has, for several |the American flag, to the African coast. If 
teaching, or influence, is likely to draw others | years past, been proseeuted to a greater ex-|visited by a British cruiser, the American 
after him, it becomes a duty to warn others | tent, and in a manner more destructive to its | character is assumed, as an eflicient protection ; 
against his conduct and principles. victims, than it ever was before. | but in case one of our national vessels falls in 
The elders of Philadelphia did so in the| Under all the difficulties attendant upon this|their way, the foreigners figure as the crew, 
case of Elias Hicks, and there are many who, |inquiry, and with ample allowance for all the | and the Americans take the character of pas- 
to this day, will have cause to bless the Lord | questionable cases, an estimate, founded chiefly |sengers. ‘The flag of the United States, being 
for it, as the means of preventing them from | on official documents, leads to the conclusion | found the most eflicient protection, is generally 
running into those soul-destroying errors, | thatno fewer than one hundred and fifty thou-| displayed until the slaves are embarked, when 
which were so plausibly presented to them. | sand African slaves are annually landed on the |it disappears, and that of Spain or Portugal 
To charge this act of the elders, so salutary in| coasts of Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico. A | usually takes its place. It is even said, that 
its effects, to the account of detraction or| large number is known to be carried into| the American flag has been used to cover this 
breach of unity, would be indeed to put dark- | ‘Texas ; and we have reason to apprehend that | nefarious traffic, in its preparatory stages, in 
ness for light, and evil for good. While,| many are also introduced into the United|cases where neither the vessel nor crew had 
therefore, I would earnestly exhort against the | States. any claim to the American character. 
sin of tale-bearing and detraction, it is impor-| It is needless to expatiate upon the scenes| If the transfer to foreigners of ships built 
tant, in my view, that we should make right) of havoc and desolation from which this com-|in the United States by American citizens, 
distinctions, and know what these words| merce is supplied; the sanguinary conflicts, |equipped and prepared in all respects for the 
mean, lest we pervert them: into an engine for| the midnight conflagrations, and the toilsome | Afiican slave trade, should even be proved to 
throwing down the barriers necessary for the | march through inhospitable deserts, and under | be real bona fide sales, still such transactions 
preservation of sound dectrine and Christian | a burning sun, must be familiar to the mind of| must be considered as deeply participating in 
practice in the Society, proclaiming unbridled | every person who is conversant with the his-| the criminality of that horrid traffic. ‘Trading 
license for the promulgation of sentiments, | tory of the slave trade. From the concurrent| with known pirates, furnishing them with 
however repugnant to our established princi-| testimony of numerous witnesses, we are|stores, or fitting out vessels for their purpo- 
ples, and leave every man to exercise all the | warranted in the conclusion, that the number|ses, has been regarded as a crime of equal 
influence he can acquire, in promoting among | who perish by fatigue, famine, and the sword, | atrocity with piracy itself. 
us whatever opinions he may choose to adopt. | considerably exceeds the number who reach} We respectfully but earnestly solicit the 
J. K. | the coast alive. serious attention of congress to this affecting 
— The diseases generated in the holds of the | subject, and desire that they will adopt such 
The following memorial, soliciting the in- — sete eng tee traffic was ea oe pees " to ae the citizens of the Uni- 
terference of congress in suppressing the Afri- well known to have given to the march of} ted States from the infamy and guilt of parti- 
' = , death more than ten times its usual speed. cipating in this foul opprobrium of the Chris- 
can slave trade, carried on under the American B : a, rn ; PP 
Geis. snd by eehdoea of the Uateed Cunt; wae | ut the circumstances under which it is|tianname. The federal government has been 
eee : s | have greatly increased the | highly applauded for its early and active exer- 
sented to the senate and house of represent-| POW Prosecuted Dave greatly | Ney. 2PP - } . 
ee ; , | horrors and mortality of the middle passage. | tions for the abolition of this traflic ; and we 
atives, directed to be printed, and, by the latter, The shi yee df Sieies Mite dd h - 
referred to the committee on commerce. ne ships engaged in it are constructed for arc ently esire that those who are intrusted 
a rapid sailing ; hence the space allotted to the} with the legislation of this great and growing 
Memorial of the Society of Friends in Penn- oo - _ limited —. ees lo es a I yr the 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, on ~ ibi oe wos were enac as ~ ee -_ om which comes from above, to direct 
Z African slave trade, To the senate sufliciently obvious, augment the suffering and | them in the adoption of proper measures ; and 
; : lity attendant upon the passage across|that the powerful influence of the United 
d house of representatives of the United es os ele P ~ : 
ee é the Atlantic. A comparison, founded upon a} States with othe t t f th 
States in congress assembled. a os P ee Se: nent: ae 
5 considerable collection of ascertained cases, | world may be judiciously exerted for the final 
The memorial of the representatives of the | appears to support the conclusion that rather | and total suppression of a traffic so revolting 
religious Society of Friends, commonly ealled | more than one fourth of the number embarked | to humanity, and so totally irreconcileable with 
Quakers, in Pennsvivania, New Jersey, Dela-| on the African coast perish before they reach | the character of a Christian community. 
ware, &c., the place of their destination in the western| Signed by direction, on behalf of a meeting 
Respectfully represents:—That your me-| world. Connecting this conclusion with the | of the representatives aforesaid, held in Phila- 
morialists are induced, by apprehension of re- | estimate already given of those who perish in| delphia the 17th of the 4th month, 1840. 
Yigious duty, and regard for the present and | procuring the slaves actually disembarked, we Witiiam Evans, Clerk. 
future welfare of our common country, to so-| are brought to the dreadful conviction that the 
licit the attention of congress to an evil of| African continent is annually despoiled, by ails , 7 
great and appalling magnitude, in which we| means of the slave trade, of from four to five Magnanimity and Gratitude of a Lion. 
have reasons to believe that many of our citi-| hundred thousand of its inhabitants; or con-| Prince, a tame lion, on board his majesty’s 
zens are deeply involved. siderably upward of a thousand a day. ship Ariadne, had a keeper to whom he was 
We are encouraged to hope that our appli-| If we could believe that this desolating| much attached ; the keeper got drunk one day, 
cation will be judged worthy of serious consi-| traffic was carried on exclusively by foreign-| and, as the captain never forgave the crime, 
deration, from the circumstance that the Pre-| ers, it might still be worthy of consideration | the keeper was ordered to be flogged ; the gra- 
sident of the United States, at the opening of | whether the influence of the United States|ting was rigged on the main deck, opposite 
the present session, called the attention of your| with the other governments of the world ought} Prince’s den, a large barred up place, the 
body to the same subject: we allude to the| not to be exerted toward arresting or mitiga-| pillars large and cased with iron. When 
African slave trade. We are fully aware that | ting so enormous an evil. But we have sor-| the keeper began to strip, Prince rose gloom- 
this traffic is prohibited by the laws of nearly | rowful evidence that a large part is prosecuted |ily from his couch; and got as near to his 
all the governments in the civilized world, | under the protection of the American flag, and/| friend as possible; on beholding his bare 
whose subjects or citizens have ever been en-| that American citizens and American capital} back, he walked hastily round the den, and 
gaged in its prosecution; and that the two! are deeply engaged in it. It is an undeniable} when he saw the boatswain inflict the first 
most active and extensive maritime nations @n fact, that numerous vessels are built in the/ lash, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his sides 
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resounded with the strong and quick beatings | sound of the cataract is at times louder than | met on seventh day the 13th instant, at New- 
of his tail ; at last when the blood began to flow | the loudest thunder, filling the air for miles | port, and that the Yearly Meeting convened at 
from the unfortunate man’s back, and the/ with peals of terrible distinctness. On listen- | the same place, on second day following, con- 
* clotted cats” jerked their gory knots close to| ing to it for awhile, the head begins to turn. unuing by adjournments until the morning of 
the lion’s den, his fury became tremendous, | Altogether, the height—the mass of water—j| sixth day, the 19th instant. We learn gene- 


he roared with a voice of thunder, shook the 
strong bars of his prison, as if they had been 
osiers, and finding his efforts to break loose 


unavailing, he rolied and shrieked in a manner | t 





the ebon darkness of the surrounding rocks— rally, that, beside the regular course of pro- 
the silence of the green spot we cling to leet relative to the state of the society as 
viewing it, backed by a huge triangle of swar- | exhibited in the reports from subordinate meet- 
hy basalt—the streaks of snow on the heights | ings, several other subjects of interest were 


the most terrific that it is possible to conceive. |—the small hut creeping near the brink—the | considered and acted upon; particularly in re- 


The captain, fearing that he might break loose, 
ordered the marines to load and present at 
Prince ; this threat redoubled his rage, and at 
laxt the captain desired the keeper to be cast 
off and go to his friend. It is impossible to 
describe the joy evinced by the lion ; he licked 
with care the mangled and bleeding back of the 
cruelly treated seaman, caressed him with his | 
paws, which he folded round the keeper as if | 
to defy any one renewing a similar treatment, | 


| 


river rushing triumphantly out of the chaldion | regard to the Indian tribes who have been com- 
it has escaped from in despite of so fierce a| pelled to abandon their ancient settlements, and 
trial—every adjunct required by taste unite to |to remove into a wilderness country beyond 
make this scene one of the most magnificent | the Mississippi. ‘The Newport Mercury of 
that nature presents.—Bremner’s Excursions | the 20th instant contains a short notice of the 
in Norway. meeting, which concludes thus. ‘ We learn 
that the deliberations were conducted with 
great harmony and unanimity, and the correct 
| principles of the society duly maintained. ‘The 
them a little, out of the great deal that God has| meeting closed with friendly and Christian 


God sends the poor to fry us; as well a3 he 
tries them, by being such: and he that refuses 





and it was only after several hours that Prince | given him, lays up poverty in store for his own | feelings.” 


would allow the keeper to quit his protection | 


and return among those who had so ill-used 
him.— Foreign paper. 
—_— 


The Falls of Riukan-Fos, Norway. 


But hark! we are still far away from the) 
falls, and yet their roar is already heard. We 
had been climbing without intermission for | 
several miles, and there is another terrible hill 
before we dismount; at its foot several large 
and dangerous torrents are yet to be crossed. | 
As we rise, houses, even at this remote and | 
elevated point of the valley, are seen nestling | 
among the copse, or completely overshadowed | 
by some trees of nobler growth. ‘The track 
rises higher and higher, so steeply that it seers 
impossible for our wearied horses to reach the 
top. At last the path seems to terminate—a 
huge precipice bars all advance. Leaving the 
horses in a deserted hut, we get round the in- 
terposing rock—climb on our hands and knees | 
—turn a soft green point—and in another mo- 
ment the fall bursts upon us in all its beauty 
and sublimity. Above the fall, the river is 
seen slanting through a naked ravine in a long 





| We commend to the attention of our readers 
| the memorial, on another page, of the Society 
of Friends in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c. 
addressed, and recently presented to congress, 
}on the African slave trade, carried on under 
the American fiag, and by citizens of the 
United States. It is a document well becom- 


posterity. — Wm. Penn. 


Property of Numbers.—Joseph Hall, a 
teacher of mathematics, at Macclesfield, has 
discovered that the sum of the products con- 
tained in the 144 cells of the common multi- 
plication table is 6084, a square number, the | 
root of which is 78, and which root is equal}. ea aa a 
to the sum of the numbers contained inthe | iM Subp af ‘Chaietien peenaiany-~-Sigeiaes, 
first column. If the table is extended to 20 | Cnergctic, yet respectful ; and should be read 
times 20, or indeed to any given number of | ane Gennes Sp cones oe ces 
times, still the operation will exhibit a similar dean 6 — ies luly to appreciate the 
result, the sum contained in the first column | °°°P interest of the subject. 
squared, will be equal to the sum of all the ‘ see 
products in the number of cells which the table| Correction.—In line 17 of The Emigrant, inserted 
may contain.— Foreign Paper. last week, for the word an read on, 





j 





‘ pareeneienn 


i ie . | Diep, on the evening of the 22d instant, at her resi- 
The New Zealand Land Company in Lon- | gence in this city, Euizanera Arcuen, aged 77 years, 


don has learned from its agent, that he has/ relict of the late Samuel Archer. 
effected the purchase of the harbour of Port| . on the 24th instout, Exizasers Kaien, of this 
Nicholson, in Cook’s Straits, with a territory | city, widow of John Kaighn, late of Kaighn's Point, 








; 2 fe e ‘ suddenly at Friends’ Meeting House, in the 
cluding a million of acres. It is about thirty northern district, Philadelphia, on the morning of the 
miles from Queen Charlotte’s Sound, well | 23d instant, Joun Norrn, aged about 55 years. Born 
wooded and full of foliage. The harbour is 





inclined bed, where it flows smoothly and 
swiftly, without a pool to rest in, or a rock to 
break on, till in one moment, from clear and 
foamless water, it vanishes in white clouds of 


| 


spray ; with a single plunge it has fallen four | the teetotal pledge in Nenagh, the most pro- 
hundred and fifty feet into a vast gulph scoop- | testant district of ‘Tipperary, one day last week, 
So tremendous is | to 16,000 persons. 


ed from the solid marble ! 
the shock, that even at this distance the moun- 
tain trembles. From the immense height of 
the fall, the body of the water is lost sight of 
long before itreaches the bottom ; instantly it 
recovers itself, however, and rises back to the 
very summit in light vapoury clouds, bound- 
ing and curling upwards, till the whole basin 
and the retreating hollows are full of wreaths 
upon wreaths of fantastic beauty. A match- 
less sight! ‘The floating masses are ever va- 
rying their forms ; now they are like the rich 
foliage of lofty trees waving in the summer 
galu, now like the gilded clouds at even. 
Their beauty is singularly heightened by the 
blackness of the surrounding rocks, and the 
deep green of the sward above. Lofty as the 
fall itself is, there are yet loftier mountains 
round it, whose imposing masses greatly in- 
crease the effect of the impressive scene. The 


| England. 





in Ireland, this Friend bad there seen the nature of 

: : i the spirit of infidelity, which, many years ago, found 
directly in the ry from New Holland to a footing in that land, and when, in 1827, it showed 
itself within our borders, he was prepared to detect and 
testify against it. He was zealously concerned to sup- 
port the testimonies of our society on their original 
foundation, and mourned cver the innovations which 
the spirit of the world and the deceitfulness of riches 
produced amongst us, He had of latter times repeat- 
edly informed his family that he believed he should be 
suddenly taken from them; and with this belief im- 
| pressed upon his mind, it is consolatory to think that 
he endeavoured to have his lamp trimmed and his light 


of fifty miles long and thirty miles broad, "es es 
Mathew, the Catholic priest, =r 


The society now consists 
of 700,000 members. ‘The number of grocers 
and spirit retailers in this city and liberties is 
reduced from 450 to 100. Phere -= but three burning. Sometimes he expressed a few words in our 
applications for spirit licenses in this city, tO} meetings. On third éay morning he rose in our meet- 
be made at quarter sessions, before the mayor, | ing for worship, with the language, “ Let no man take 
recorder, and magistrates, to-morrow.—Zime-| thy crown The wey to the kingdom is the same now 
rick Chronicle. that ever it was, a tribulated and narrow way—the 
| way of the cross.” He recited the reply of Peter to the 
| query of our Lord “ Whoin do ye say that I am,” and 
concluded with these words = “ blessed and praised be 
the name of the Lord, who hath hid these things from 
the wise and pradent,and revealed them unto babes in 
Christ.” Having solemnly pronounced these words, 
the latter sentences of which were uttered in a tremu- 


. ; lous tone, he quietly took his seat ; placed one hand to 
With respect to the Yearly Meeting of | his cheek, tesupport his head in his usual conte:npla- 


Friends for New England, recently held, the tive position; then presently Jet both hands fall by his 
information we have been enabled to obtain is *'de, and his head inclined over towards the Friend on 
very limited, and too indistinct to justify enter- his right hand, as though he had fainted away. He 


; hi detail. 1 h was liftedup and carried out. The heart continued to 
ing much into detail. It appears, HOWEVEF,| s4 for a few minutes, but consciousness had ceased 
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that the select meeting of ministers and elders} ghd he gently passed away without a struggle. 





